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YOU NEED ENEMIES 


By Hodding Carter 


Mississippi editor, Pulitzer Prize winner 


“Just as tall trees are known by their shad- 
ows, so are good men known by their enemies.” 


CHINESE PROVERB 


Mosr of us spend overmuch of our time seeking to be popular 
with everyone and fretting because we’ve heard that so-and-so 
doesn’t like us. Too often we measure our standing in our com- 
munities by the number of backslaps, the frequency of party invita- 
tions and the relayed reports of what Bill or Joe or Mary say about 
us. We are so busy trying to make friends that we don’t take time 
to make the right kind of enemies. 


Yet one of the saintliest men I ever knew, a lawyer in a small 
Southern city, was hated by some of his fellow citizens with a hate 
surpassing Cain’s for Abel. I know he took strength from their ill 
regard; and he once said that he became concerned only when he 
could not identify the reasons his enemies had for disliking him. 

The reasons were almost always evident: a tainted official, seek- 
ing to ridicule him for his insistence upon decency in public office. 
A standpatter, uneasy because of his forthright support of equal 
rights for racial and religious minorities. A rigid fanatic, aroused 
because of his gentler and deeper interpretation of moral laws. A 
suspicious realist, unable to understand a grown man’s love of 
beauty. A careful financier (at eight per cent), decrying his im- 
petuous generosity and disregard for business orthodoxy. 


ALL his life he was libeled, but the attacks left him untouched and 
undisturbed, and in the long run caused him to be held in honor, 
respect and affection. 

Of course, no one enjoys—or should enjoy—unpopularity as 
such. But neither should we be afraid of making enemies. 

Tall trees must cast long shadows, and the man for whom 
everyone has a passing good word is but a fraction of a man and 
empty of purpose. 


Reprinted with permission from THIS WEEK magazine. 
Copyright 1948 by the United Newspapers Magazine Corporation. 


EDWARD J. BARRETT 


Secretary of State and State Librarian 
HELENE H. ROGERS 


Assistant State Librarian, Editor 
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LAST RITES FOR LONG FACES 


By Crara S. CURRAN* 


CuHeerFuLNEss, like a good cook, has ex- 
cellent character references. The Bible ad- 
monishes, “Let not your heart be troubled” 
and “Be of good cheer.” Joseph Addison, 
the popular 18th century essayist, said it 
this way: “Cheerfulness keeps up a kind 
of daylight in the mind and fills it with a 
steady and perpetual serenity.” Dale Car- 
negie says much the same thing only more 
voluminously and perhaps more profitably. 
Even a librarian once said, “Cheerfulness 
may be next to godliness, but in a library 
it often seems next to impossible.” Yet a 
library can do much to promote this great 
boon to mankind. 


Librarians are custodians of culture. Our 
first duty is the dissemination of the best 
that has been said by man. The precious 
lore of all ages lies at our fingertips. We 
are in a position to help nurture and in- 
spire the public intellect to constructive 
conceptions and consequent achievements. 
We are, also, engaged in an entertainment 
effort when we make available interesting 
tales of adventure and romance. Both these 
functions are useful; both can be used for 
the extirpation of gloom. 


The atmosphere of our times is thick 
with symptoms of mass melancholia. Litera- 
ture and radio alike tick off dire predic- 
tions of the race’s destruction through “in- 
calculable forces” loosed by the discovery 
of atomic energy. Unprecedented social and 
economic turmoil, discord, disorder, and 
war are poured out by all news sources. 
Man listens and reads and his attitude re- 
flects a spirit of despair. There is too much 
pessimism, too much dejection and defeat- 
ism expressed in conversations heard on the 
bus, in the store, at the lodge hall or 
wherever acquaintances chance to meet. 
Librarians can help correct this unhealthy 
state of mind. 


We have two therapeutic measures with 
which to dissipate gloom. These are 
philosophy and humour. Philosophy is the 


* Head, Acquisition Unit, Illinois State Library. 


most important, but the more difficult to 
popularize. Most people do not read philo- 
sophical works as such, but they enjoy 
smatterings of the “eternal truths” which 
they pick up in the reading of lighter mat- 
ter. Many are not even aware that there 
are works that treat solely of the principles 
of reality and human nature. We might 
help them to a more complete understand- 
ing of man and his behaviors or open for 
them new vistas through an interest in 
philosophy. 

Why not promote cheerfulness by featur- 
ing library displays of the consoling and 
hopeful perspectives of cheerful and hope- 
ful philosophers? Let’s consider, for a mo- 
ment, the possibilities in Emerson, who is 
one of the most widely quoted, next to 
Shakespeare, of all scriveners of English. 
We can display his picture in a case with a 
copy of his Essays, open to “Compensa- 
tion”; streamers can run from the pages to 
placards bearing cheerful quotations of his 
great work, such as: 


“There is always some leveling circum- 
stances that puts down the overbearing 

. substantially on the same ground 
with all others.” 


and: 


“The true life and satisfaction of man 
elude the utmost rigors of condition 
and establish themselves with great in- 
differency under all varieties and cir- 
cumstances.” 


and: 


“The history of persecution is a his- 
tory of endeavors to cheat nature, to 
make water run up hill, to twist a rope 
of sand.” 


Such an exhibit might well be entitled, 
“Philosophy, The Power and Spirit of Man.” 
There are many other writers who wrote of 
the inspiration, hope and beauty possible 
to human thoughts. In this era of mad 
materialism is it not possible that an intro- 
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duction to Thoreau might cheer those who 
suffer from chronic discontent? e.g. 


“Love your life, poor as it is. You may 
perhaps have some pleasant, thrilling, 
glorious hours, even in a poorhouse.” 


and: 


“If the day and night are such that 
you greet them with joy and life emits 
a fragrance like flowers . . . that is your 
success.” 


and: 
“The setting sun is reflected from the 
windows of the almshouse as brightly 
as from the rich man’s abode.” 


The names of many who have written 
similarly inspiring words will suggest them- 
selves to librarians. If through the presen- 
tations of such thoughts a few people be- 
come interested and are led to an under- 
standing of the aesthetic approach to con- 
tentment our efforts will be justified. 
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But all do not have the intellectual 
processes favorable to the development of 
such seeds. There are those who snort de- 
risively at all attempts at edification. They 
feel that such words are unrealistic and 
that any reading of the works of men long 
since dead is like flogging a dead horse. 
They think it accomplishes nothing. For 
these readers, we have the works of humour. 

Librarians, perhaps too often, fail to fea- 
ture books of humcur. It is a form of 
cheerfulness easily appreciated as well as 
easily assimilated. Shouldn’t efforts be 
made to encourage this type of reading? 
We could introduce our patrons to the 
works of famous humourists, past and pres- 
ent, (and much good humour appears cur- 
rently) in the same manner as described 
for the presentation of the philosophers. 

Even today, the popular mind attributes 
to the librarian all the gayety of a mor- 
tician instructing pallbearers. Perhaps we 
can expunge this thought by promoting 
cheerfulness. 


RECENT BOOKS OF INTEREST TO THE SMALL BUSINESSMAN 
AND INDUSTRY* 


Advertising agency financial management 
and accounting by I. W. Rubel, Funk. 
1948. 

Aerial photography in urban planning and 
research by M. C. Branch, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 1948. 


American farmers’ and rural organizations 
by D. E. Lindstrom, Garrard. 1948. 


The basis of production planning. . . by 
American Management Association. (Pro- 
duction series, No. 182). 1949. 


Building worker interest in production prob- 
lems by American Management Associa- 
tion. (Production series, No. 183). 1949. 


Company rules—aids to teamwork by Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
(Studies in personnel policy, No. 95). 
1948. 


Concerning town planning by Corbusier Le 
(Jeanneret-Gris) Yale University. 1948. 


* Compiled by Grace M. Murray, head, Adult 
Education Unit, and Walter E. Myers, Field Visi- 
tor, Labor and Industry, Illinois State Library. 


Demonstration techniques by M. B. Allgood, 
Prentice-Hall. 1947. (Food). 

Design and control of concrete mixtures by 
Portland Cement Association. 1948. 

Design of metal cutting tools by F. L. 
Woodcock. McGraw-Hill. 1948. 

The Farm Bureau through three decades 
by O. M. Kile. 

Fundamentals of labor economics by Fried- 
rich Baerwald. Fordham University Press. 
1947. 

Graphic arts crafts by Desire Kaufmann. 
Van Nostrand. 1949. 

The handbook of industrial relations edited 
by J. C. Aspley and Eugene Whitmore. 
Dartnell. 1948. 

The home builders handbook by Kenneth 
Duncan. Van Nostrand. 1948. 

How to restore antiques by R. F. Yates. 
Harper. 1948. 

Introduction to advertising principles by 
T. E. Maytham. Harper. 1948. 

Log cabins by William Swanson. Macmil- 
lian. 1948. 
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Maintenance of shade and ornamental trees 
by P. P. Pirone. Oxford University. 
1948. 

Meat slaughtering and processing by C. E. 
Dillon. Meat Merchandising. 1947. 


Mechanical vibrations by W. T. Thomson. 
Prentice-Hall. 1948. 


Metal art crafts by J. G. Miller. 
trand. 1948. 

Milk and milk processing by B. L. Herring- 
ton. McGraw. 1948. 

Model cash basis budget law; a law relat- 
ing to the administration of current 
finances of counties and municipalities. . . 
National Municipal League. 1948. 


New houses from old, a guide to the plan- 
ning and practice of house remodelling by 
R. R. Hawkins. McGraw. 1948. 

Organizational teamwork in production by 
American Management Association. (Pro- 
duction series, No. 184). 1949. 


Personnel activities in American business 
by National Industrial Conference Board. 
(Studies in personnel policy, No. 86). 
1947. 

Personnel practices in factory and office by 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
(Studies in personnel policy, No. 88). 
1948. 


Photochemistry simplified by C. J. Spina- 
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Primer for home builders edited by Allan 
Carpenter and others. Windsor Press. 
1947. 

Profit sharing for executives by National 
Industrial Conference Board. (Studies in 
personnel policy, No. 90). 1948. 

The refrigeration serviceman’s manual by 
E. R. Magnus and G. D. Marlott. Wil- 
cox. 1948. 

The rise of American oil by L. M. Fanning. 
Harper. 1948. 

Selling to and through the new department 
store by E. G. Weiss. Printers’ Ink. 
1948. 

Simplified carpentry estimating by J. D. 
Wilson. Simmons-Boardman. 1948. 
Simulating salesmen successfully by C. B. 

Roth. Prentice-Hall. 1948. 

The story of modern applied art by Ru- 
dolph Rosenthal and H. L. Ratzka. 
Harper. 1948. 

Supercharging the internal combustion en- 
gine by E. T. Vincent. McGraw-Hill. 
1948. 

Tested techniques in labor arbitration by 
G. W. Torrence. Funk. 1948. 

Understanding television. . . by O. E. Dun- 
lap. Greenberg. 1948. 

The view camera made simple by Berenice 
Abbott. Ziff-Davis. 1948. 

Wage payment systems by National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. (Studies in per- 

1948. 


telli. Ziff-Davis. 1948. sonnel policy, No. 91). 


THE INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CIRCULATION 


Prepared by the University of Illinois Library School 
Under Direction of HERBERT GOLDHOR* 


1. At this time we are able to bring the annual Illinois Index up to date, based on 
data for all libraries in the state for the report year 1947 and on data for the sample group 
of libraries for the calendar year 1948. Table 1 below supplements the table on p. 11 of 
the January, 1948 ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, and gives the median index value for the 
universe of 288 libraries for all years from 1939 to 1947. 


Table 1. Annual Index of Illinois Public Library Circulation, 1939-48. 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
100 99 92 85 80 78 78 77 74 74 


* Associate Professor, University of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 
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The 1948 index figure in Table 1 is based not on the universe of 288 libraries (since 
their circulation data for the report year 1948 will not be published until this fall), but on 
the circulation data for the calendar year of 1948 for the sample of 36 libraries. In effect 
this index value for 1948 is an estimate; last year we made a similar estimate for 1947 
(see p. 129 of the March, 1948 ILLINOIS LIBRARIES) which was off by only one point. 


2. Below in Table 2 is the complete monthly Index of Illinois Public Library Circu- 
lation for 1947 and 1948. This index is a statistical measure of the rate of circulation 
achieved by Illinois public libraries as compared with their circulation in 1939. The index 
is based on current monthly circulation reports from 36 libraries, a statistically represen- 
tative sample of all the public libraries in the State. The figures below are percentages 
based on 100 as the actual circulation of libraries in the sample group for the corresponding 
month of 1939. The figure for each month is that percentage which is larger than the 
rates of circulation of exactly one-half of the 36 libraries for the month in question, and 
is smaller than the rates of circulation of the other half of the 36 libraries. For further 
information on the Illinois Index and how to use it, see p. 4 of the January, 1949 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 


Table 2. Illinois Public Library Circulation by Months Since January, 1947, 
Based on a Sample of 36 Libraries. 


(Circulation For the Corresponding Month of 1939 = 100) 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


= 
1947 68 70 78 76 82 86 88 66 75 74 67 78 
1948 78 72 76 75 86 94 95 73 78 75 75 75 


Hereafter, the current index values will be cumulated and published quarterly instead 
of monthly. This is being done in the expectation that the trend of circulation will be 
more clearly evident on a quarterly than on a monthly basis. The next published report 
of the Illinois Index will cover the months of January, February, and March, 1949. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


INSTITUTE OF GAS TECHNOLOGY LIBRARY 


By LorRAINE CIBocH* 


To understand the type of service provided 
by the Institute of Gas Technology library, 
a little background of the Institute, itself, 
should be known. The Institute was 
founded in 1941 by members of the gas 
industry for the threefold purpose of con- 
ducting basic and applied research in all 
phases of the gas industry, training a se- 
lected group at the graduate level for em- 
ployment in the gas industry, and prepar- 
ing and disseminating information of inter- 
est to the gas industry. To implement the 
Research, Educational and _ Information 
Service programs established for attaining 
these objectives, the library must serve ex- 
tremely diversified groups: the research staff 
at the Institute, the students, and in reality, 
the entire gas industry. By referring to 
the gas industry, we include natural gas 
producers, transmission line companies, 
utility companies distributing either natural 
or manufactured gas, appliance manufac- 
turers and chemical companies. 

In its organization, the library is part of 
the Information Service. There is a library 
staff of three, including one clerical as- 
sistant. At the present time, the collection 
consists of approximately 6,000 volumes, 
most of which pertain to the fields of coal, 
petroleum and gas technology, organic and 
physical chemistry, and chemical engincer- 
ing. Since it is our intention that this 
library become the most outstanding library 
in the gas industry, volumes with a present 
or possible future historical significance are 
included in addition to those with present 
utility. Thus, one of the functions of the 


* Technical librarian, Institute of Gas Tech- 


nology, 3300 Federal St., Chicago 16, III. 


Institute of Gas Technology is that of a 
repository of the printed material of the 
gas industry. 

As a part of the information-dissemina- 
tion function, the library prepares Gas Ab- 
stracts, a monthly journal which consists 
of abstracts of articles appearing in the 
current literature and pertaining in any 
way to the gas industry. It is sent free to 
Associate Member companies of the Insti- 
tute and is available to others on a sub- 
scription basis. Gas Abstracts is sent to 
many of the countries of Europe and Asia, 
as well as South America, and currently 
serves to keep some 300 companies abreast 
of developments in the gas industry and re- 
lated fields. 


In the preparation of Gas Abstracts, 
the current journals are reviewed by the 
library staff and the articles are assigned 
to members of the technical staff for ab- 
stracting. Later, these abstracts are added 
to the reference file. A classification scheme 
which has been devised particularly at the 
Institute of Gas Technology is used for this 
reference file. Abstracts from Gas Abstracts, 
as well as from other journals and those 
made by the library staff of reports and 
other special items, are reproduced on 5x 8 
cards, and added to this file. Different col- 
ored cards indicate the different types of 
material: e.g. a blue card indicates the 
item is a patent. At the present time ap- 
proximately 350 cards are added to the file 
each month. 


The same classification scheme is used 
for the vertical file consisting of nine 
drawers of unpublished material. Also avail- 
able for the use of the technical staff are 
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microfilm copies of government reports and 
other articles not readily available. The 
extensive file of manufacturers trade litera- 
ture which is classified by equipment as 
well as manufacturer has been proved of 
great value to the staff members. Another 
file, which is not used as frequently but 
has been necessary at times, is the file of 
programs of association meetings. 

The literature and patent searches or 
surveys prepared in the library as a part of 
the Information Service are valuable pre- 
liminaries to the experimental research of 
the staff. Such surveys and annotated bibliog- 
raphies are made for member companies 
upon request. A translation service and a 
photostat or microfilm service are main- 
tained for the use of staff and industry. 
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The library, of course, takes a part in 
the educational program of the Institute. 
All books used in any of the courses given 
either at the Institute of Gas Technology 
or the supplementary courses given at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology are kept on 
a special reserve for the students. In addi- 
tion, a one credit hour course in gas litera- 
ture is presented by the technical librarian. 

To further the accomplishment of the 
aims and purposes of the Institute of Gas 
Technology, it is necessary that the library 
organization be extremely flexible. Within 
one day the service given may be compared 
with that of the industrial library specializ- 
ing in research and reference work or with 
the university departmental library. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Lou!IsE ANTHONY, Editor* 


GONE IS THE SHRINKING VIOLET 


By Gtapys LIvELy* 


Tue band members, resplendent in new 
uniforms, were playing with gusto, for the 
student-body was always an appreciative 
audience. In addition, since today was 
visitors’ day, many parents were present, 
each one eager to see her Minnie or Joe 
perform. After several band numbers, the 
stage was cleared, and various school de- 
partments, in turn, put on demonstrations: 
science students worked miracles with sound 
and light, with sugar and sulphuric acid; 
the shop and industrial classes put on a dis- 
play of electric lighting; the girls who studied 
dressmaking and design paraded across the 
stage in a colorful style show; and the fu- 
ture cooks and homemakers gave a demon- 
stration of pressure canning. Art students 
presented their paintings and posters, and 
young actors delighted the spectators with 
a short play. Interspersed were other musi- 
cal numbers, both vocal and instrumental. 


The two librarians sat in the back of the 
auditorium, enjoying the program. “I’m 
glad we were not asked to ‘put anything 
on,’ as a separate department,” whispered 
the assistant to her companion. “Imagine 
all the extra work this has been!” 

“I’m not so sure that I agree,” the 
librarian answered. “Perhaps we are too 
self-effacing as a profession.” She knew 
that this auditorium session was part of 
the program of public relations of the whole 
school system. 


* Director of Libraries in Public Schools, Alton, 
Ill., and member State Library Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

* Librarian, East St. Louis Senior High School, 
East St. Louis, Ill. 


At present everybody seems to be talk- 
ing about “public relations,” and trying to 
do something about it. A tax-supported in- 
stitution is as eager to explain itself to the 
public and win its continued support as a 
business firm is to maintain itself by win- 
ning more customers. 


“Public relations” involves the way an 
organization gets along with its various 
publics. The publics of a school library 
include the students, who are its real rea- 
son for being, and the teachers and ad- 
ministrators; it includes all those who work 
in the library and keep it running smoothly; 
it probably includes the tax-paying public 
generally and the parents of pupils espe- 
cially. One could say that public relations 
are good, if those who are managing an 
organization are friends with their publics, 
if they are earning for it the respect and 
liking of the publics. 

Involved are daily contacts among in- 
dividuals. Besides professional training, the 
personality and attitudes of the librarians 
are sO important to good personal relations 
—the warp and woof of public relations— 
that much care is usually expended in the 
selection of librarians for a school. Have 
you ever met a superintendent or principal 
who would consider hiring a librarian “sight 
unseen,” although he may have successfully 
hired teachers that way? Some 
workers develop a passion for perfection 
and soon feel scornfully superior to their 
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fellow faculty members; some reply sar- 
castically to the impulsive comments of 
youngsters or respond grudgingly to their 
requests for help; some are “book cus 
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todians,” and guard the book in its proper 
place on the shelf as carefully as if it were 
a Berlin masterpiece. 

In contrast, one wants a school librarian 
to be enthusiastic about her work, fond of 
young people and friendly to her co- 
workers; she may be so well versed in the 
knowledge of books and people as to 
achieve a blissful meeting of both. Detailed 
work and administrative routines she takes 
in her stride. She creates about herself an 
atmosphere of life, and makes her library 
a happy place. With such a staff member 
good public relations follow, as night fol- 
lows day. 

No one had taken a poll or conducted a 
survey among the students who filled the 
auditorium, but the school librarian felt sure 
that the young people enjoyed a satisfac- 
tory experience in the library, whether they 
attended of their own volition or under 
pressure. If a student should be asked 
about the school library, his response would 
show a feeling of good will. But he takes 
the library and the help received there for 
granted. The “heart of the school” is no 
more in his conscious thought than his own 
heart beat. 

“It may be worthwhile to analyze our 
relationships with the students and to in- 
terpret them to the youngsters themselves,” 
the librarian mused. “They will someday 
be paying educational bills and may ques- 
tion the spending of their tax funds. Also 
they will surely be dependent upon the 
public library for sources of information and 
recreational reading, and the library, in 
turn, will be dependent upon them for sup- 
port.” 

The librarian remembered, with faint 
chagrin, the request of the student photog- 
rapher who wanted to take her picture for 
the yearbook. ‘“‘Please be stamping a book!” 
Such, to him, represented professional work. 

Similarly the other public, the teachers, 
accepted the services of the library as a 
matter of course. No doubt, the efforts of 
the staff to promote the fundamental goals 
of the school were appreciated. Not all 
teachers, however, seemed to understand. 
When the first professional assistant had 
been hired (by that time the enrollment 
had reached 1,300) a teacher had asked, 
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“Is there really enough work in the library 
for both of you?” The librarians managed 
to fill their time. In addition to the regular 
routines of accessioning and circulating 
materials and to the daily task of reserving 
books for specific projects and of assembling 
classroom collections, the librarians prepared 
special bibliographies, sent notes directing 
the attention of individuals to new publica- 
tions in their fields or in their range of 
interests, routed magazines to them, and 
instructed classes in the use of library mate- 
rials. Such minor services as ordering books 
for the personal libraries of their co-workers 
and conducting a faculty book club created 
good will. 

Even the library tea, now that it had be- 
come an annual affair, was calmly accepted. 
A few persons—and fortunately only a 
few—came to enjoy the cake and coffee, 
rather than to taste the books so enticingly 
arranged before them. 

Can all these activities be matters of 
public note? Library “shop talk” may not 
seem newsworthy, nor daily routines of 
such value as to inspire one to write a 
dramatic skit about them. But they bear 
re-examination. The library profession now 
discovers its numbers to be inadequate, and 
finds itself in need of window dressing, 
though its physical plants have been built, 
for the most part, without show windows. 

The public likes to find out how movies 
are made; a theatrical audience loves to go 
behind the scenes and watches with pleas- 
ure the changing of the flats. The more 
modern shops, through wide areas of glass, 
display all their merchandise and the opera- 
tions of selling to public observation. Should 
not the enthusiastic librarian seize every 
opportunity to publicize her services as well 
as books? How much comment and how 
many inquiries had been made during the 
week that a display of recruitment mate- 
rials, borrowed from the State Library, had 
been set up in a central hallway! 

Unexpectedly a chance came to talk to 
the general public about school library work. 
The local education association conducted 
a weekly radio program as a part of its 
public relations work. The chairman offered 
the librarian fifteen minutes one week. No 
one was very helpful with definite sugges- 
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tions: “Just make it exactly fourteen min- 


utes long. The announcer will use the 
remaining time. But be sure to be on 
time.” 


“Use your own judgment,” was the an- 
swer to most queries, including the im- 
portant one—what to talk about and how to 
say it. 

So, without benefit of previous radio 
experience, three librarians and two students 
conducted a panel discussion over the air 
and attempted to answer the question so 
often heard: “What do you do all day?” 

One person wrote the script; then it was 
timed, and changes and additions made by 
the three adults. Several full rehearsals 
were held, and the time was again care- 
fully checked. Several concluding state- 
ments of varying length were appended, so 
the full fourteen minutes could be used, no 
matter how the actual experience of being 
on the air might change the rate of speech. 

By a rare coincidence, the date of the 
radio broadcast fell in the week when state- 
wide attention was being focused upon the 
need for recruiting personnel for library 
service. The radio program stepped up a 
movement to organize a future librarians 
club, patterned after the Future Teachers 
of America. The local club members, in an 
outburst of alliteration, called themselves 
“Later Librarians.” 

Radio is a wonderful thing! Curiously 
enough, the fan mail came in for months 
afterwards. 

Publicity programs are only a small part 
of public relations—they are devices aimed 
at larger goals. Most of the publicity meas- 
ures of a school library are directed toward 
increasing the circulation of books. Jackets 
make up the staple materials of bulletin 
board displays. Comments about books are 


'“The Librarian Answers a Few Questions,” 
radio script, by Gladys Lively in collaboration with 
Edna Abernathy. pp. 199-203. ILLINOIS LI- 
BRARIES, May, 1948. 
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always useful to the young reporter who 
has the school library as his “‘beat.” The 
more interesting booklists prepared for in- 
dividual patrons may also be published in 
the school paper. Special programs for 
Book Week generally emphasize the con- 
tents of books. 

The librarian recently stumbled upon a 
simple scheme to increase the pleasure of 
her colleagues and create good will among 
them. She added a few jokes at the end 
of the monthly list of books received. The 
teachers loved it! They went out of their 
way to tell her so. Apparently entertain- 
ment earns its loud applause. 

The following suggestions, adapted from 
those offered by a public relations coun- 
sellor to business, might well be kept in 
mind by librarians, whether planning radio 
scripts, preparing news releases, or planning 
any other sore of publicity: 

Know your public. Find out what it wants 
to know and what it likes. 


Don’t just put on a publicity stunt. 


Make your announcement and conduct your 
activities so that the public will feel that 
you are doing the kind of things they 
want done. 


Be a friendly kind of person. The public 
must feel that the staff members are the 
kind of people they like and admire. 

Include in the range of library service what- 
ever you can to enable the patron to feel 
that there is help for the solution of his 
problems, for the realization of his hopes 
and desires. 

Look at your work and your publicity pro 
gram objectively. Try to evaluate the 

program of activities through the eyes of 
your colleagues, who are swell people, 
and through the eyes of the pupils, who 
are so blase one moment and so naive 
the next. 


* Kiplinger Magazine, December, 1948. p. 44. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS* 
List of Selected Readings For High School Students and Teachers 


THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


LABOR LOOKS AHEAD by Harlan Trott. Christian Science Monitor Magazine, Decem- 
ber 11, 1948. p. 2. 
What labor wants and what it is likely to get to replace the Taft-Hartley Act. Pro- 
poses a second labor-management conference. 
THE NEW CONGRESS AND THE TAFT-HARTLEY LAW by Charles Gregory and 
others. University of Chicago Roundtable. (Transcript 556.) 33p. 10c. 
A law professor, a former member of the National Labor Relations Board, and a 
counsel for the Typographical Union examine the T-H Act as it affects the printers’ 
strike. For mature students. 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S MESSAGE TO THE 81st CONGRESS ON THE STATE OF 
THE UNION. New York Times, January 8, 1949. p. 8. 
SHOULD WE REPEAL THE TAFT-HARTLEY LAW? Saturday Evening Post, October 
30, 1948. p. 15. 
A lawyer who has counseled both employers and workers analyzes the effects of the 
T-H Act on unions and their activities. He favors the continuation of the Act. 
TAFT-HARTLEY ACT. Editorial in Life, November 29, 1948. p. 36. 
Discusses the sections of the T-H Act that organized labor fears. Presents the point 
of view that labor-management relations are outside the proper sphere of government. 
A UNITED AMERICA. New Republic, January 10, 1949. Part 2, pp. 6-8. (Part of a 
special section, “State of the Union; a Program for Liberal America.’’) 
Advocates outright repeal of the T-H Act and full restoration of the Wagner Act be- 
fore any discussion of reforms. 
WHAT WILL CONGRESS DO TO THE LABOR LAW? Our Times (Teachers’ Edition), 
December 13-17, 1948. pp. 97-98. 
A readable summary of the important provisions of the T-H Act. Discusses effects of 
the law and some of the changes that may be made by the 81st Congress. 


CURRENT ARTICLES 


DUBINSKY; A STUDY IN LABOR LEADERSHIP. New York Times Magazine, 
December 12, 1948. p. 10. 
Biographical sketch of the president of the powerful International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union who has stood for labor-management cooperation for mutual advance- 
ment. 
HARPER HOSPITAL STRIKE by Carey McWilliams. Nation, December 25, 1948. 
pp. 721-2. 
A descrition of the conditions which brought about and are preventing settlement of a 
strike against a Detroit hospital by its maids, orderlies, janitors, and kitchen workers. 
LABOR CELEBRATES. Life, December 6, 1948. pp. 37-43. 
Popularly illustrated highlights of the AFL and CIO conventions. 
ORGANIZED LABOR TAKES THE OFFENSIVE. Business Week, December 4, 1948. 
pp. 100-107. 
A readable report on the AFL and CIO conventions, showing how the two unions 
are reacting to the election outcome. 


* Issued by the College of Education and the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


(This is the third of the series of articles about Significant Documents in Illinois his- 
tory. These documents are in the custody of the Archives Section of the Illinois State 


Library.) 


THE OLDEST EXTANT CIVIL RECORD WEST OF THE 
ALLEGHANIES 


Canoxi, Illinois, now an industrial suburb 
of East St. Louis, claims to be the oldest 
continuously existing settlement in the 
Mississippi Valley, having been founded 19 
years before New Orleans, 65 years before 
St. Louis, 104 years before Chicago and 
139 years before St. Paul. It was founded 
at the same time as Williamsburg, Va. It 
celebrates its duo-sesquicentennial in 1949. 


The Registre des Insinuations des Dona- 
tions (Register of the Intentions of Dona- 
tions), kept by the French notary-clerk for 
the District of Illinois from 1737 to 1769, 
inclusive, is the oldest known extant record 
of civil government west of the Alleghany 
mountains. The only known early records 
of as great date are church records from 
the same locality. Allusions to earlier no- 
tarial records, now disappeared, indicate 
that such registers were carelessly kept and 
may not have been preserved for any length 
of time. 

This is the register of civil contracts 
other than real estate transfers. Most of 
the documents are marriage contracts and 
donations of property in return for care in 
old age. There are several partnership con- 
tracts, provisions for dowries, and, perhaps 
the most important single document, the 


1768 settlement of property by Lacléde, 
founder of St. Louis upon Madam Chou- 
teau, mother of his_ confidential clerk 
Augusté Chouteau and his official hostess. 


The first notary who used this register 
was Bertlor Barrois. He succeeded a notary 
named Jerome who died. Barrois kept this 
register at his office in Cahokia from 1737 
to 1743; from 1743 to 1754 he lived in 
Kaskaskia; after the founding of New 
Chartres he moved there in 1754. His suc- 
cessor as notary was Joseph Antoine La- 
buxiere who was notary from 1757 until 
the establishment of the American govern- 
ment when he became the first State’s At- 
torney for the County of Illinois, State of 
Virginia. His registers was discontinued in 
1769, although there are many later docu- 
ments in the State Archives. 


The pages reproduced here register the 
marriage contracts of Francois Alarie and 
Domitilde Baillarjon and of Antoine Peltier 
and Marianne Doza, dated January 15 and 
6, respectively, 1737, at Cahokia. In sub- 
stance both contracts provide that in case 
there shall be no children upon the death 
of either, the survivor shall without further 
formality succeed to all the real and per- 
sonal property of the other. 
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One of the best sources of information 
concerning standards of living among the 
early French settlers of Illinois is the in- 
ventories of estates. These show that the 
French had scanty household furniture and 
clothing but that they were fairly pros- 
perous farmers usually owning the standard 
farm equipment of the day. They lived in 
the rich Mississippi bottom lands and were 
f regarded as the granery for the entire 
Mississippi Valley, sending their produce 
down the river to the Gulf settlements of 


q Mobile, New Orleans, etc. 

E A typical inventory is that of Jacques 
Ss Compte, a well-to-do citizen of Cahokia 
4 who died early in December 1773. Included 
al in his possessions were: 


A home and buildings valued at 500 livres 
and a piece of land worth 250 livres. 

Household furniture and_ utensils in- 
cluded: a kitchen-dresser, 2 feather beds, a 
straw mattress with a small bedstead, a 
bread bin, an old trunk, a table and six 
chairs, a wooden cradle and another small 
bed; a pair of andirons, a large, a small 
and a medium sized boiler; 9 pewter plates, 
1 large and 3 medium sized pewter pans, 
6 forks, 3 crocks, 2 copper and 1 tin boilers, 
2 buckets, 2 irons, an old kettle with skim- 
mer, 3 pewter lamps, a pitcher, a chandelier, 
some tin and earthenware dishes, a small 
cauldron, a reed basket, a candle mold, a 
sack of feathers and a few similar minor 
items. 
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HOW PEOPLE LIVED IN PRE-REVOLUTIONARY FRENCH 
ILLINOIS 


Clothing and personal equipment in- 
cluded: 8 pairs of breeches, 2 shirts, an 
overcoat, a jacket, a silver ring, a small 
crucifix, a small brooch, 2 pairs of pinchbeck 
buckles, a pair of shoes, a knife and 2 
tobacco jars, a razor case with 4 razors, a 
saber, and a rifle with horn worth 15 livres. 


Farm equipment included: A smithy with 
rather complete equipment valued at 400 
livres; 4 pick-axes, a cleaver, a_ service 
hatchet, a spade, a collar, 2 harnesses, a 
carriage bed, an Indian saddle with stir- 
rups, a vat, a saw for cutting down trees, a 
cart, a large farm wagon, 2 pairs of wheels, 
2 scythes, a salting tub, etc. 

His farm animals included a red horse 
(worth 150 livres), a pair of six year old 
oxen (200 livres), 2 bulls (150 livres), 4 
cows with their calves (400 livres), 2 steers 
(80 livres), 13 pigs (200 livres), 1 rooster 
and 1 hen. 


Farm produce on hand: 700 bundles of 
wheat and 7 loads of hay, the whole valued 
at 220 livres. This presumably was unsold 
produce kept for his own use, for other 
records indicate that the French grew a 
crops including’ vegetables, 
melons, grapes and corn; not to speak of 
furs. 


variety of 


The estate amounted to 3,672.5 livres, in- 
cluding the above named property and 
342.15 livres payable in peltries by divers 
debtors to the estate. 
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TWO VETERANS OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR TAKEN UP AS 
FUGITIVE SLAVES 


Francois Trotier, returning home from 
Vincennes, rescued two negroes clinging to 
a log in the Ohio river near Fort Cherakis. 
They had lost their canoe, rifle and pro- 
visions. Trotier brought them home to Ca- 
hokia with him and presented them on June 
25, 1785, before the court for disposal pend- 
ing word from Cumberland about their 
status as fugitive slaves. 

“Cezar” stated that his first master was 
named Stagnol who lived in South Carolina 
about six or seven leagues from Charleston. 
His master had loaned him into the service 
of the Americas; he had been taken by the 
English and retaken by the Americans. In 
the capitulation, all the negroes received 
permission to return to their masters, but 


* * 


that a Mr. Chelvet had suggested that he 
stay with him under promise of good treat- 
ment, but finding himself mistreated he had 
deserted. 

“Sam” said that his first master’s name 
was Endersson, of the Province of Jersey; 
that his master had been taken and put in 
prison by the English who had seized all! 
his slaves. One of them took him to Mobile 
where he had been sold to a Mr. Jeanson 
who in turn sold him to Mr. Bernigo, Salem, 
whence he came back to Cumberland, where 
he deserted. 

Both declared that they wanted to be 
sold and did not want to return to Cumber- 
land. The records do not show the final 
fate of the two negroes. 
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AROUND THE STATE 


What's News in Library Service 


1948, at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel. 


charges. 


CAN YOU HELP? 
2 FILM REELS — 16mm. SOUND — ARE MISSING! 


No doubt they were borrowed or picked up by mistake from the Illinois State 
Library exhibit during the I. L. A., conference in Springfield, November 18-20, 


The films are “The Librarian” and “The Library Misery.” Undoubtedly the 
borrowers have had an opportunity to view these films by now, as we have many 
requests for them, we would appreciate their return. 


No questions asked and the Illinois State Library will pay the transportation 


WE DO NEED THE FILMS! 


One of the surprising results of a nat- 
ionally-heralded “Community Crusade for 
Worthwhile Children’s Books” was dramatic 
proof that teen-agers prefer good wholesome 
literature when it is made available to them 
at the same low cost of lurid thrillers. 


Over 2,000 teen-agers demonstrated that 
they will read worthwhile books—if they 
are well-written, well-printed and packed 
with illustrations—during this town’s week- 
long “blitz” against bad literature—a con- 
structive plan imitated in Newark, N. J., 
and other cities and gathering momentum 
as a nation-wide campaign to interest chil- 
dren in character-building literature. 


Book stores and newsdealers in the Mor- 
ristown area reported that over 2,000 teen- 
agers entered their premises during the 
“Community Crusade for Worthwhile Chil- 
dren’s Books” and asked for “good” books 
during the week-long program. 


Another indication that teen-agers will 
select a good book instead of a “‘dreadful” 
was shown in the essay and poster contest 
held in conjunction with the “Good Book 
Crusade.” Here are some typical excerpts 
from essays submitted during the week-long 
contest, sponsored by Comet Books, Rocke- 
feller Center, New York, in the interests of 
good reading for children. 

Said one eighth grader: ‘Good literature 
is a treasure far beyond dollars. It is the 
backbone of a clean healthy minded nation. 
It is up to us teen-agers to smother the 
embers of rotten literature before they con- 
sume all that is clean and decent in the 
world.” 

Young readers were quick to recognize 
what many of their elders over-looked—the 
part played by good books in shaping the 
character of youth. Said a boy: “Reading 
can change your character for better—and 
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for worse. I’m going to make a resolution 
to read at least three good books a month.” 

“Abe Lincoln would turn over in his 
grave if he saw the trash that many young 
people read and almost worship today when 
they could be reading something to build 
up their character,” came from one 14-year- 
old girl, looking at the Crusade emblem— 
Abraham Lincoln’s face above the slogan 
“Good Books Build Good Character.” 

To illustrate the good-character-good- 
book cycle, several young citizens of Morris- 
town reviewed the boyhood of a number of 
criminals who had existed on a steady diet 
of rotten literature. “Wouldn’t you rather 
be influenced into learning intelligently, 
adding to your vocabulary, getting new 
ideas, and even winning friends? The peo- 
ple that are reading harmful books are 
learning how to go to jail quickly,” com- 
mented several youngsters. 

With good books Morristown teen-agers 
expect town leaders to combat the terrible 
problem of juvenile delinquency. ‘“‘Many 
children and grownups are killed and robbed 
every year because other people have read 
literature some time in their life that left 
a wrong impression,” a 12-year-old girl ex- 
claimed. 

One member of the teen-age set dis- 
covered that good juvenile books are agents 
which promote understanding among na- 
tions. “A book about a boy or girl living 
in another country helps me to understand 
that country better,” was the explanation. 
“If more books of this kind were written, 
sold, and read, it would certainly help all 
people to understand one another,” a 
thoughtful youngster added. 

The Community Crusade pattern orig- 
inated in Morristown by the combined re- 
sources and energy of local merchants, 
bankers, civic leaders, fraternal and service 
organizations. It is being promoted by 
Comet Books in the interests of the entire 
publishing industry as an effort to combat 
the recent book burnings and destructive 
methods by using a high-level, constructive 
community-wide program. 

Over 3,000 “community brochures” outlin- 
ing the step-by-step development of the 
campaign have been sent to chiefs of police 
throughout the nation by the International 
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Association of Chiefs of Police in Wash- 
ington. 

os 

David K. Maxfield, Librarian, of The 

Chicago Undergraduate Library of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, writes the library has just 
received a gift of three tons of architectural 
books and portfolios. Formerly comprising 
part of the special library of the prominent 
Chicago architectural firm of Holabird & 
Root, the collection was recently appraised 
at approximately $10,000. It will be used 
as a nucleus for the special departmental 
reading room for art and architecture which 
the Chicago Undergraduate Library has 
been planning to put into operation next 
Fall. 

sa & 

HEYWORTH—Mrs. Ruth E. Craig, 

Chairman, Board of Trustees, Randolph 
Township Library located at Heyworth, 
writes: “On the afternoon and evening of 
February 26, the Board of Trustees of the 
Randolph Township Library sponsored a 
spring tea to attract residents of the com- 
munity to the library and introduce garden- 
ing helps available at the library. An at- 
tractive display of flower containers and 
bouquets of daffodils, pussy willows and 
forsythia gave the library rooms a gay and 
springlike atmosphere. Each guest was pro- 
vided with a small booklet in which to take 
notes concerning books or magazines of un- 
usual interest. The feature attraction was 
the exhibit of seed, plant and bulb cata- 
logues, flower magazines and lawn, land- 
scaping and gardening guides. Each visitor 
received a packet of choice flower seeds 
provided by the Burpee Seed Company. 
Board members presided at the tea table 
thus leaving the librarian free to discuss 
new books now available and to check out 
books to borrowers. Seventy guests, many 
of whom had never before visited the 
library, signed the register. The Trustees 
and the librarian believe that such a social 
event will make friends for the library and 
increase its use.” 


“We are badly scared and with reason.” 
“The American people today face more se- 
rious threats to civil liberty than at almost 
any time during their entire history.” 
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These two sobering statements appear in 
the opening article of Federal Information 
Controls in Peacetime (301p. $1.50. H. W. 
Wilson Co., New York 52). This is one 
of the most important books in the Refer- 
ence Shelf, a series that compiles honest, 
divergent opinion on important questions of 
the day. 

“Character, associations and loyalty” have 
been made the test to determine whether 
hundreds of thousands of Americans can 
make a livlihood in the work for which they 
are trained. Note the word “associations.” 
Who are your friends, whom were you seen 
talking with, what do you read? These 
have all been made tests of “loyalty” and 
the book presents highlights of, among 
others, the investigations of Dr. Condon, 
Elizabeth Bentley, and the beginning of the 
Alger Hiss inquiry. In the first-named, and 
in other cases, the prosecution appears as 
Un-American as its name. 

For the freedom-loving the threat to 
personal liberty is appalling. Equally ap- 
palling is the threat to world peace. “Cold 
war” and “potential enemies” are recurring 
phrases in the book, which emphasizes that 
the picture is neither all white nor all 
black; the greys predominate. An article 
reprinted from “Fortune” presents a splen- 
did case that atomic censorship is a back- 
ward step for civilization. The author of 
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the article argues that the basic principles 
of atomic energy are known to scientists 
the world over; that the scientists of any 
nation can soon learn the “secret” of atom 
bomb production, and that the bars to 
free interchange of information in this 
country may lose us our position of pre- 
eminence. Other authorities quoted in the 
book bluntly answer that we are the only 
country making atomic bombs today; we 
don’t know when they may be vitally 
needed; let’s wait a year or two before tell- 
ing the world all the answers. This calls 
for secrecy, and secrecy is a curtailment of 
free speech. 

Although the question of the need for 
secrecy on the atomic bomb is a major 
theme of the book, it also attacks the ex- 
tension of censorship into other fields where 
the public, if enlightened, could make, and 
would make, definite contributions. Ex- 
amples of bureaucracy seeking to cover its 
blunders, secret diplomacy not proud of its 
achievements (the un-needed necessity of 
the Berlin air-lift is cited), and military 
secrecy that badly misfired on the develop- 
ment of new weapons are reported. 

As a panorama of censorship in America, 
including certain official regulations and 
reasons, and a selected bibliography, Fed- 
eral Information Controls in Peacetime has 
everything to commend it. 
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REGIONAL LIBRARY MEETINGS, MAY, 1949 


“The Librarian in the Community” will be the theme for the Spring Regional meetings 
this year. You know your community and its needs. What does your community expect of 
you? WHAT IS YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS QUOTIENT? 


We will discuss such subjects as: 


“Creating an Interest in the Library” 


“What We Expect of a Librarian,” by representatives of home, school, youth, 
business, industry, and civic groups. 


“A Librarian Spends Her Time —” 

“Books in Public Relations” 

“Setting Up Library Service in Rural Areas” 
S “Youth Programs”— Public Relations Projects 
1 “Public Relations Training in the Schools” 

; “Trustee Responsibility in Public Relations” 
d Films showing expansion of library service 


Not all the subjects will be discussed at all of the meetings. 
Plans are in progress for the formation of a Catalogers’ section of I.L.A. Meet others 
” interested in cataloging problems at luncheons where sections are reserved for catalogers 
and trustees. 
Representatives from the State Library and officers of I.L.A. will arrive early at these 
st sessions to talk to you about your problems. 
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Please notify the hostess librarians for luncheon reservations at the places you wish to 


attend. 
Salem May 
Carbondale May 
Bloomington May 
Ridgefarm May 


Blackhawk Park May 


Quincy May 
DeKalb May 
Highland Park May 


19 
24 
26 


CST* 
DST 
DST 
CST 
CST 


CST 
DST 
DST 


Registration at 9:00 A. M. 


* CST — Central Standard Time. 


DST — Daylight Saving Time 


Illinois State Library’s district librarians of the six library regions in the state are 
shown at a recent meeting in Springfield. The district librarians are the persons in charge 
of the Demonstration Program, giving bookmobile and rural deposit station service, in 
their respective areas. 


The librarians, their regions and the regional headquarters are, left to right, Joe D. 
Langston, Region 4, Lacon; Miss Margaret F. Bird, Region 2, Legler branch, Chicago 
Public library; Miss Leona H. Ringering, Region 3, Pontiac; Mrs. Katherine L. Arzinger, 
Region 1, Aledo; Miss Bonnie Wade, Region 6, Mt. Carmel; Miss Laura C. Libutzki, Chief 
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Mrs. Gladys M. Jones, Librarian 
Mrs. Fern Brewer, Librarian 
Thelma Van Ness, Librarian 
Mrs. Esther Ensor, Librarian 
Anne Benner, Rock Island 

Alice Williams, Moline 

Mildred Maberry, East Moline 
Sophronia Kent, Silvis 

Sarah Molony, Librarian 

Mrs. Emily Campbell, Librarian 
Cora Hendee, Librarian 


i 


of Extension Services, and Miss Alma Lundeen, Region 5, Anna. 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Again the staff of the Illinois State Library have been participating in the 
in-service training program being conducted throughout State-service in cooperation with 
the Illinois Civil Service Commission. 


“Public Relations for Public Employees” is the course which was given in February 
with all members of the staff in Springfield attending. Dr. James Ogg, of the staff of 
the Commission, was the instructor. 


This is a non-credit course with a certificate of accomplishment given. 


One of classes made up of members of staff of Illinois State Library partici- 
pating in the in-service training program. 
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ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY SURVEY 


Three nationally prominent librarians will make the survey of the Illinois State 
Library recently authorized by the Illinois General Assembly. This Survey is being made 
“in order to determine whether any changes are desirable in the present system in order 
that it may conform to the most efficient methods generally recognized in the profession.” 


They are: Charles F. Gosnell, Librarian of the New York State Library; Harold F. 
Brigham, Librarian of the Indiana State Library; and Forrest B. Spaulding, Librarian of 
the Des Moines Iowa Public Library. 


Mr. Spaulding is a former president of the Iowa Library Association; and Mr. Gosnell 
is the president of the National Association of State Libraries and Mr. Brigham is the 
treasurer of the American Library Association. 


All of the surveyors have held important posts on various committees of the American 
Library Association. Mr. Brigham and Mr. Spaulding have had experience in making 
surveys; Mr. Brigham having been on the Survey Committee of the Tacoma, Washington 
Public Library in 1946 and Mr. Spaulding on the Committee for the Lincoln, Nebraska 
Public Library in 1938. Mr. Gosnell as head of the largest state library of the nation is 
familiar with the work of the Survey Committee. 


FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: Forrest B. Spaulding, Harold F. Brigham and Charles F. 
Gosnell. 
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SHARE your experiences with others 


Have you carried out an interesting experiment or program with books or other 
library materials? 


Have you found some especially helpful new materials? 
Does the local “Friends of the Library have a stimulating project this year? 
Have you compiled a bibliography that may be helpful to others? 


Have you worked out interesting bulletin boards or other means of selling your 
services to the local community? 


Bibliographies, articles (long or short), pictures, news items from librarians 
are wanted. Send them to: Miss Helene H. Rogers, Assistant State Librarian, 
Illinois State Library, Springfield, Ill. 


We welcome contributions from out of state people as well as those from 
Illinois. 


